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THE JOURNAL OF THE READING SPECIALIST 


PRESIDENT'S PAGE 


At its October meeting, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association adopted the pro- 
posal that the Newsletter become the official 
organ of the Association, be allowed to ex- 
pand its coverage along lines proposed in 
Volume I, Issue 2 of the Newsletter, be offi- 
cially designated as a quarterly journal with 
the tentative title The Reading Specialist, and 
to plan for its regular publication. In line 
with these decisions, Mr. Lawrence Charry 
has been elected as Editor of the Journal and 
will assume the post with Issue 1 of the new 
volume, the September, 1962 issue. Plans 
include a 7 x 10 format which will carry ad- 
vertising and which will initially be of limited 
size, to be expanded as revenues warrant 
such action. 


The action adopting these proposals in- 
cluded the proposal that the journal, The 
Reading Specialist, be distributed tothe mem- 
bers of the association as the major item 
covered by the membership fee. Subscrip- 
tions outside the membership will also be 
available. 


The structure of the journal is to be as 
follows: 

e President's page -- comments, actions, 
report to members. 

e Feature articles which may be reports of 
research studies, items of interest, spe- 
cially solicited articles on given topics. 

e An area labelled Controversy, in which 
the membership may agree or disagree 
about any subject of interest in or out of 
the journal, take members to task in 
terms of thinking reflected in reports, 
etc., rebuttal, discussion, etc. An at- 
tempt here to sharpen our professional 
competencies and to establish minimum 
standards for research, etc. is implied. 
The point: if we don't criticize ourselves, 
we deserve the criticism found in the 
popular press. 

e News, Notes and Reviews which will carry 
information on research inprogress; funds 
available; foundation supported projects; 
programs and ideas which point to new 
horizons; changes in personnel; positions 
available; personals; reviews of books, 
etc. 

e C.R.A. citations, questions and/or cau- 
tions. 

e Summary Research Abstracts -- This area 


will receive most emphasis as the basis 
for keeping members informed about read- 
ing research which appears everywhere 


and which is difficult to keep up with ex- 
cept through much wide reading. To date 
six contributing editors have been con- 
firmed. They will be responsible for re- 
porting all reading and related researchin 
given periodicals. Additional editorships 
inthis area are available and the member- 
ship is requested to write me concerning 
their interests. 


Your interim editor will range freely over 
other journals culling some interesting stud- 
ies until such journals are pre-empted by 
volunteering members. 


* * * 


Actions by the Board of Directors 


The annual meeting is scheduled for April 
14, in New York University. Registration 
and meeting rooms will be at the student cen- 
ter at the Washington Square campus. Pro- 
gram announcements and registration blank 
will be mailed shortly. 


The Annual Meeting in 1963 will be at the 
University of Maryland on April 5 and 6, 1963. 


Amendments to the By-laws to formalize 
agreements of the annual meeting held at 
Lafayette were proposed. These are reported 
elsewhere and the action of the membership 
is mandatory to follow procedural rules. Ad- 
ditional amendments to clarify responsibility 
of the publications committee as well as to 
provide for continuity of purpose in establish- 
ing the association were structured. Mem- 
bers must, according to the By-laws, vote on 
the mail ballots within 30 days of the date of 
mailing. 


A ballot on membership dues, raising the 
dues for membership which includes a sub- 
scription to The Reading Specialist, has also 
been distributed. The By-laws state that 
membership dues are set by the Legislative 
assembly which act on recommendation of 
the Board of Directors. At its third meeting 
for the year on January 13, 1962, the Board 
approved for recommendation to the associ- 
ate membership who comprise the legislative 
assembly that membership fees remain as 
present for the new membership year begin- 
ning September 1, 1962, but that the fee be 
advanced to $5. 00 for the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1963. Affiliate membership fees 
will remain at the same figure to encourage 
this type of membership for those allied in 
reading but not meeting associate member 
admission standards. 
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SECTION I: 


Following te reactions of the membership 
tothe Symposium on Speed Reading at our last 
meeting, the opportunity to talk with Drs. 
Russell Stauffer, Ralph Preston, and Donald 
Cleland presented itself at St. Louis at the 
meeting of IRA. These conversations led me 
to journey to Washington, D.C., and to spend 
five hours in discussion with Mrs. Wood and 
her staff, as well as to Atlantic City to see 
Mrs. Wood demonstrate her "dynamic read- 
ing process."' Section One, our feature this 
month, is based on what I learned. There is 
nothing tremendously unusual inthis process. 
There is teacher enthusiasm for work which 
to me is dull. Practice, practice, practice 
is the key to this approach as well as some 
specific emphasis. No one of us needs more 
training, nor more knowledge, than is con- 
tained in the following. 


THE WOOD DYNAMIC READING PROCESS 


A Demonstration Observed 


Bob Darling, 16 year old, high school 
student, accomplished musician and athlete, 
was given three minutes to read a book he 
selected from seven chosen by a senator, 
from his own library. Book read: Over- 
streets' What Should We Know About Commu- 
nism. After reading, a measure of rate was 
found tobe about 9,000 words a minute. Com- 
prehension was assessed by an oral reporton 
contents. Comprehension, with slight inaccu- 
racies, might be termed excellent. 

Subject appeared to read down the page 
with no left-to-right eye movements. Sub- 
ject's concentration was intense. Used thumb 
as device to pace reading speed. 


Comments 


If we may judge by his diverse abilities, 
Bob is an unusual individual. Although no IQ 
results are available, his capacity seems to 
be above the superior category. In talking 
with him, an attempt to access personality, 
in relation to the Psychasthenic Category of 
the MMPI, leads me to believe he would rate 
himself at about an average point. 

Bob has been used repeatedly by Mrs. Wood 
in demonstrations around the country since 
he is her best example of what is possible. 
He has, therefore, developed a certain degree 
of poise in such demonstrations, apparently 
enjoys the attention he receives, and seems 
entirely honest in his approach. 
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Bob's eye movements have been photo- 
graphed while he read at rates of 10, 000, 
20,000 and 50,000 words per minute. This 
study was reported to the General Electric 
Research Laboratories who sponsored the 
research (not available for inspection or 
study). A stationary camera was used, a pin 
point of light focused on one eye, and this 
spot photographed during a time exposure 
while the subject read at varying speeds. The 
patterns resulting were circular and triangu- 
lar. 

Although the Wood Corporation doesn't 
claim that every individual can achieve the 
rate of 50,000 words-per-minute, the infer- 
ence is frequently drawn. The corporation 
advertising does state that "If you are reading 
less than 2,500 words per minute, you need 
Reading Dynamics."' Most authorities have 
assumed that such a speed is nothing more 
than skimming; but this is reading, according 
to -the Wood definition. 


THE WOOD PROCEDURES 


As A News Story Would Tell It 


If a student is particularly adept and does 
his homework--at least an hour a day--he 
may, it is claimed, come to read 6,000 or 
more words a minute. The pace of the aver- 
age college graduate is 350 words. 

How is this done? Well, if you stand in 
front of a brick building and examine it brick 
by brick, it will take you a long time to get 
to know the building. 

But, if you let your eye sweep over it, say 
from top to bottom, you grasp the idea of it 
quickly. Similarly with words (the bricks) 
and the printed page (the building). 

So you turn the pages with your left hand 
and run your right hand duwn them with a 
gentle caressing motion, letting your eye 
follow the right hand from top to bottom in- 
stead of reading across the lines from left to 
right. 

You must end bad habits such as Saying, 
hearing or thinking the sound of words as you 
read. 


A Class Session 


Let's drop in on the Congressional school 
and see how the students, who pay the tuition 
out of their own pockets are doing. 

The teacher is Mrs. Harold G. Carlson, 
a gentle but strict woman. Cooperating with 
her is another instructor, Maurice Nugent. 
There are twenty-four pupils today; only two 
have played hooky. 
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Today is the second session. The texts 
are The Story of George Gershwin, by David 
Ewen, and a paperback called Archie, by 
Rodney Carlisle. 

The heads bow over Archie, and Mr. 
Nugent demonstrates the potentialities. He 
dims the lights. A projector flashes num- 
bers, fleeting as a wink, on the wall. The 
pupils are supposed to write themdown, while 
chanting an altogether different series of 
numbers - 21-22-23-24-25-26-27. 


Aim of the Exercise 


This is supposed to show that if you don't 
subconsciously vocalize your reading matter, 
you can read -- some things at least - up to 
16,000 words a minute or faster. 

Later the class thumbs through the Gersh- 
win book rapidly, trying to spot something 
familiar - like George's brother Ira. After a 
minute or two, one pupil shouts: "I see Ira." 
Teacher beams and calls a five-minute recess. 


Elements of Course Include: 


1. An attempt to convince students about 
the undesirability of intellectualizing about the 
reading process. 


2. Anattempt to eliminate vocalization or 
inner speech. 


3. Reading for purposes. 


4. Using the hand as an accelerator or 
pacing device. 


5. Apply pressure thru "copyrighted pro- 
cedures such as the countdown technique" to 
read at successively faster rates. 

6. Application of a modified SQ3R tech- 
nique to all reading. 


7. Testing recall of material by listing all 
that is remembered using an organization 
wheel pattern, a written statement, an oral 
report, or sometimes corporation- constructed 
multiple choice tests on novels in course. 


Students report that everything which is 
taught during the course could have been 
taught in one session; the course time was 
largely spent on pressured practice. 


The news story account indicates the pro- 
cedure involved is demonstrating the unde- 
Sirability and elimination of inner speech. 
The attempt to increase eye-span to encoin- 
pass a line of print 3 to 5 inches in width is 
done differently by various instructors. One 
instructor demonstrates all possible hand- 
finger positions to frame groups of words in 
the practice sessions. 
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Examples: Fold all fingers under except 
thumb and index finger - open these to about 
an inch. Read down a page of print keeping 
your eyes in a mid-position. 


Example: Foldall fingers except index finger 
and little finger. Adjust gap between fingers 
toencompass more material each day of prac- 
tice. Start at one inch gap and extend gap to 
include whole line. 


Example: Using thumb and index finger, or 
just thumb, read down the page using these 
fingers as pacing devices, following them 
down the page. 


Example: Use thumb on side of page as pac- 
ing device to read down the page. 


Other Methods: 


Using specially printed books which elimi- 
nate the justified line of print, read down the 
page. These books, starting with Archie, are 


so printed that 

only one column 

of print is found on 
a given page and 
the width of the 
column increases 
from book to book. 
A margin appears 
only on the left side 
of the column. No 
margin on the right. 
An attempt is made 
to limit the width of 
a column, but number 
of words ina 

line vary. 


The column of print in the first book is 
about an inch and a half wide, increasing 
gradually from book to book to the normal 
line width. Older reading texts have used 
similar procedures. The Wood Corp. is the 


first to have gone to the expense of printing 
whole books which follow this procedure. 
Mrs. Wood indicated that this type of book 
was not necessary tothe development of speed. 
She and her staff use pocket books which cover 
a variety of fields and styles: Dr. Zhivago, 
Archie, etc. 
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The countdown technique for which they 
claim copyright has been in the public domain 
as a teaching technique for some time. This 
author, at least, has used something he calls 
a goading technique to produce similar reac- 
tions. Essentially the countdown from ten to 
one is interspersed with commands to read 
faster and faster, to pick up speed, to get off 
the ground, to zoom along, etc. 


SQRRR Modifications 


All reading is previewed to get a feel of 
the material (S), to determine its organiza- 
tion, and thus, to establish purposes for read- 
ing (Q). Prior to reading down the page, notes 
on this organization, the t. of c., etc., are made. 
Reading (R) commences using the hand, fin- 
ger(s) as pacers. On completion, time is 
taken to mentally review (R) contents for 
possible reports, (R) or further study of tables, 
Statistics, difficult material, etc. 


The techniques of speed reading seem 
most adaptable to the novel, magazine, and 
newspapers. Technical, content subjects 
need more attention. Practice daily, one 
hour a day, was suggested, as basis for 
achieving advanced speeds. 


Some Considerations 


Theory: Linguists tell us that, given a set of 
words in unrelated order which express a 
complete thought, the mind will unscram- 
ble these words and produce adequate com- 
prehension. 


Fact: Reading specialists have assumed that 

~ a given individual has just so much gestalt 
potential in relation to speed plus com- 
prehension; the eye moves in such and 
such manner; the eye does not see in mo- 
tion; the eye sees so many letters in aline, 
so much percentage of words per fixation, 
etc. 


Question: Comprehension as such is notnec- 
essarily that which is included in a given 
set of questions on a piece of material. A 
20-item multiple-choice test mostly taps 
recall by recognition. Is this the most 
adequate basis for determining how much 
has been understood, how much is remem- 
bered, how much information was related 
to experiences, etc? 


Clinical results: Ignoring so-called limits of 


the gestalt potential, assuming the theory 
to be valid, and using teaching techniques 
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which are similar to Wood's, but developed 
and used long years B. W. (before Wood), 
one subject in Lehigh's Summer Program 
achieved a speed on Book 3, SRA Materials, 
of 20,280 WPM with 70% comprehension 
in a program of twelve forty-minute class 
sessions and admitted practice of onehour 
daily. Materials used: American Adven- 
ture Stories, accelerator. Instruction in- 
cluded hand as pacer and goading technique, 
as wellas concomitant work of sixty forty- 
minute classes on vocabulary development, 
critical thinking, study skills methods and 
habits, writing as it relates to reading 
comprehension, listening and speaking. 
Subject who achieved this was one of 75 
students in the program. He had an IQ of 
136 and was an entering-college freshman 
who was normally adjusted. 


On standardized tests (Survey Section, 
Diagnostic Reading Test, Form G begin- 
ning; Form H end) he tested as follows: 
503 WPM with 70% Comp. - 5100 WPM 
with 70% comp. 


A further check on his abilities using ma- 
terials on government with which he was 
unfamiliar indicated he read at a speed of 
about 6,000 WPM with "total" recall--"a 
fine report on material, facts, and statis- 


mos.” 

Group results - SRA Book 3 

Beginning 300 WPM - 70% comp. 
End 1,830 WPM - 57% comp. 


Conclusions: Some_few individuals can a- 
chieve exceptional skill and others cannot. 


Wood techniques would seem to have been 
in public domain for years. 


Claims of students who have been trained 
by Wood technique are not necessarily in- 
accurate. 


Specialist action should be stimulated to- 
ward the end of further research, more 
specific training, etc. 


A LAST WORD 


An attempt to give information, to assess 
the technique, etc., precluded, within the 
limits of a newsletter, any attempt to write 
a straight article. Much elision of thought 
was necessary. References to research arti- 
cles, questioning of the above eye study re- 
port, etc. could not be made. As space per- 
mits, some of these will appear in later is- 
sues if your interest warrants their appear- 
ance. 


: 
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Il: CITATIONS, QUESTIONS AND CAUTIONS 


One of the majorproblems inthe speciality 
of reading, and which is discussed informal- 
ly, if at all (but usually with an appended com- 
ment to the effect that ''we should get together 
and discuss this matter") is the area we choose 
to call professional ethics and standards. By 
this we mean notonly certification standards, 
but also licensing, minimum preparation for 
reading teachers both in the public schools, 
as wellas in college, university and commer- 
cial programs, including any college or uni- 
versity program offered as a commercial 
program to individuals not in that school's 
population, fees charged for analysis, cor- 
rective and/or remedial instruction, coun- 
seling fees, questionable practices in adver- 
tising programs, responsibility to clients, 
etc., etc. The answers to these problems 
are certainly notsimple. However, the News- 
letter will, in this section, attempt to make 
contributions toward their solution by recog- 
nizing contributions toward professionalism, 
as well as by calling attention to questionable 
practices. 


This issue calls attention to one practice 
which is fairly widespread throughout colleges 


and universities, and which is QUESTIONABLE. 


A Typical Example: 

A program in Reading Improvement 
is organized and offered to students 
other than, and in addition to, the stu- 
dents of the college in a summer or 
evening program. Since expenses must 
be covered, an effort to register as 
many participants as possible is made. 
Since no single instructor proves ade- 
quate, the employment of assistants 
becomes necessary. Quite frequently, 
the assistants employed prove to have 
no more training than that of exposure 
to a self-help course through which 
they, themselves, have gone. 

It is usually assumed that the "‘di- 
rector" of the program rides herd on 
assistants and gives some additional 
guidance to them. 

The question is, how much is some? 


Is the exposure to "a learning to do one's 
self situation" suitable and sufficient training 
for work with college students on a develop- 
mental reading process? If this is the case, 
why do we believe it necessary to push for 
minimum certification requirements which 
are tremendously greater for reading teach- 
ers, specialists, etc. ? Should we assume 


that anyone who has taken a course for self- 
improvement is ipso facto qualified to teach 
that course? Doesn't this assume that if one 
has been operated on, one can operate on 
others? Or is the process of teaching read- 
ing, teaching speed reading, teaching devel- 
opmental reading, such that one can operate 
after being operated on? 


While one can hasten to defend this prac- 
tice atany specific college as being no differ- 
ent than that in many institutions in many 
areas of the curriculum, as well as in many 
aspects of a reading clinic program, the col- 
leges and universities have the responsibility 
for establishing standards by their minimum 
requirements for specific programs of in- 
struction. Undercutting these standards for 
the sake of expediency doesn't justify the 
damage wrought. If the colleges and univer- 
sities succumb tothe elimination of minimum 
standards, can we expect respect for atrained 
reading specialist? Can we expect that the 
commercial programs (see News, Notes and 
Reviews) will establish standards of responsi- 
bility to their clients after viewing practices 
in the Universities? Can we expect less 
quackery in the reading field if anyone who 
has taken a self-help course can assume that 
he is qualified toteach such a course and sets 
himself up in business to do so? 


x* * * * * 


II: CONTROVERSY 


Fred Hechinger, Education Editor of the 
New York Times in his column, Key to Prog- 
ress, Sunday, November 26, 1961, pointed to 
three ideas as being vital for progress in 
education. These were: "willingness to com- 
pete; willingness to re-tool; and hospitality to 
change. '' The column under the third item 
continued as follows: 


"HOSPITALITY TO CHANGE" 

",..this most intangible condition is 
limited both to the question of compari- 
son and re-tooling. An example of lack 
of hospitality is provided in an account 
ofan experimental new reading method, 
that of Glenn McCracken in New Castle, 
Pa., given in the book, How To Increase 
Reading Ability, by Albert J. Harris. 
It asks "if the results have been so 
good, why hasn't the method been adopted 
by other elementary schools in New 
Castle?" 


PROOF OF CHANGE 
This inhospitality to change becomes 


. 
‘ 


proof of the undesirability of change. 
Dr. Harris continues: ''Nevertheless, 
this method certainly deserves careful 
tryout and comparison with other meth- 
ods, by investigators skilled in educa- 
tional research. . If McCracken's re- 
sults should be verified, thorough modi- 
fication of present thinking about first- 
grade reading would be needed. " 

Since the McCracken experiment has 
been going on for at least six, possibly 
ten years, the power of inhospitable 
colleagues slowing down, change is evi- 
dent. But only minds open to new ideas 
can prevent educational resolutions from 
being bloody, explosive and extreme. " 


At first speed reading, Hechinger seemed 
tobe attacking Harris on unfair grounds. But 
a careful rereading suggests that such is not 
wholly the case even though an inference to 
that effect can be made. Hechinger, it would 
seem, might be assuming that Harris rejects 
the McCracken Method because it has not been 
adopted by other schools in the New Castle 
System. The quote from Harris which is 
added appears to give the lie to such reason- 
ing, but Harris' question remains a validone. 


Dr. Harris was asked by your editor to 
reply in reaction to this column and his com- 
ments follow: 


Needed: An Educational Bureau of Standards 


Albert J. Harris 

In a recent feature article inthe Sun- 
day New York Times (November 26, 
1961, p. E7), reading instruction was 
singled out as an area in which there is 
a lack of hospitality to change. The 
particular example used was Glenn Mc- 
Cracken's method of teaching reading 
to beginners. The fact that the method 
has not been adopted inthe other schools 
of New Castle, Pa. and that this in turn 
has raised doubts about the method, was 
cited as an evidence of resistance to 
change. The article concluded: ''Since 
the McCracken experiment has been 
going on for at least six, possibly ten 
years, the power of inhospitable col- 
leagues in slowing down change is evi- 
dent. But only minds open to new ideas 
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can prevent educational revolutions from 
being bloody, explosive and extreme." 

Educators actually have every right 
to want independent verification before 
accepting a radically new procedure. 
We have long been aware that almost 
anything new and different works well 
until it loses the appeal of novelty. We 
know that a supervisor who is enthusi- 
astic about a particular procedure can 
often so motivate and assist teachers 
as to get fine results with it; these re- 
sults may not be repeated in different 
schools with different supervisors. Many 
a procedure has worked very well in 
the school in which it was developed, 
but has failed to survive the rigors of 
transplantation. Carefully controlled 
research is needed to check on claims 
for a possibly superior new method in- 
volving adequate numbers of teachers 
and pupils and maintaining control of a 
variety of factors such as the amount 
and quality of supervision, the quality, 
experience, and motivation of the teach- 
ers, the mental ability and _ socio- 
economic background of the children, 
and the amount of time spent in reading 
instruction. 

Unfortunately there is little research 
on beginning reading that meets these 
standards, and it takes unduly long be- 
fore we have a research basis for ac- 
cepting or rejecting a new procedure. 
McCracken's first report onhis method 
was published in 1952. By 1959 he was 
quite angry at what he regarded as the 
unwillingness of the educational pro- 
fession to pay attention. Two years 
after the publication of his book, it is 
still true that no report of an indepen- 
dent research tryout of his method has 
been published. (If one has been, I have 
missed it - see Editor's note. )* 

Einstein's theory of relativity was 
not accepted until years of careful check- 
ing of the predictions made from it 
showed them to be correct. When the 
Russians landed a rocket on the moon, 
we believed them because our own sci- 
entists followed the radio signals it 
emitted and heard them end abruptly at 
a time and location that verified the 


*Editor's Note: Two references to independent studies come to mind: Lichtenstein, Jack, ''The 
New Castle Reading Experiment in Cleveland Heights, '' Elementary English, January 1960, 


pp 27-28. (Positive for McCracken Method. ) 


Bradley, Beatrice, ‘Reading with a Dash of Showmanship, '' Elementary School Journal, Oc- 


tober, 1960, pp 28-31. (Positive findings then negative. ) 


; 6 
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claim. Verification research does not 
have the glamor that is felt to accom- 
pany ventures into unexplored areas, 
but it is vitally necessary if we are to 
know which claims to accept and which 
to reject. This is just as true in edu- 
cation as in the exact sciences. 
Perhaps what we need is a National 
Bureau of Educational Standards, func- 
tioning on abasis somewhat comparable 


to the Smithsonian Institute. Such a 
bureau could conduct carefully con- 
trolled research on any new proposed 
change in educational procedure, and 
do it on a large enough scale for the 
results to be conclusive. The reports 
of such a bureau could be of enormous 
value inhelping educators sift the wheat 
from the chaff in proposed educational 
changes. 


The following reproduces aletter whichcame to my attention. Comments are listed to its right. 


Thank you for the copy of the College Read- 
ing Association Newsletter with its report on 
The Nature of Reading Disability and related 
chemotherapeutic research. Since Carrigan 
and I respond to Prof. Harris' critique in the 
same issue of J. Developmental Reading, fur- 
ther comment seems unnecessary. You may 
be interested inthe enclosed reprint of apaper 
read by Mrs. Carrigan at the meetings of the 
American Psychological Association in Cin- 
cinatti. Subsequent to the preparation of the 
book, a number of studies appeared in the 
medical literature concerning excessive and 
deficient Ach and ChE, and the effects of treat- 
ment by means of those materials. Ina sur- 
prising number of cases, the results of those 
studies have been congruent withthe chemical 
model. Unfortunately, the Harris critique was 
aimed at matters of experimental design and 
statistical procedure, both of which were com- 
pletely defensible. As a matter of fact, our 
attack on the problem is being used in a forth- 
coming book on the uses of factor analysis to 
illustrate the potency of this statistical pro- 
cedure. 

Your readers may be interested in a recent 
item, "Serum Correlates of Perceptual Errors 
in Problem Readers, '' Perceptual and Motor 
Skills, 11, (1960), 300. Wefound certain kinds 
of reading disability cases (a sub-group of 
snydrome V) to be subject to continuous mus- 
cular tension which was reflected in deficient 
ocular-motor control. These youngsters were 
found to have serum calcium and serum pro- 
tein values similar to those of hypoparathyroid 
patients. 

I am spending this, my sabbatical, year 
working in bio-chemistry and hope to explore 
further the eye-movement control phenomena 
of problem readers. 


Sincerely yours, 


Donald E. P. Smith, Chief 
Reading Improvement Services 


Reference is made to a reprint which was 
previously read in the autumn issue of J. of 
Developmental Reading by Carrigan, 15-24, 
entitled ''Broader Implications of a Chemical 
Theory of Reading Disability. " 


Obviously, also, some cases had results in- 
congruent with the chemical model. Mem- 
bers should also find the study of Staiger 
et al. onthe effect of Deanol on retarded read- 
ers of interest. (R.C. Staiger, "Medicine for 
Reading Improvement, "' J. of Develop. Read- 
ing, Autumn, 1961, 48-51.) The results were 
statistically insignificant. 


The reference here is based on findings with 
a subgroup of 4 cases. Obviously small! 
Eames, (T. H. "Some Neural & Glandular 
Bases of Learning", J. of Educ., Boston U. , 
April, 1960, Vol. 142, #4), however, does ap- 
pear to provide evidence which predates 
Smith and Carrigan's findings and which ap- 
parently finds confirmation by Smith and 
Carrigan's work. 
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Members will remember the discussion of 
the Wood Speed Technique in Vol. I, No. 3 of 
the Newsletter. Some comments selected 
from The New York Times, August 27, 1961 


are, at this point, dated but relevant. 


1. "The eye", declares Dr. Nila Banton 
Smith, formerly director of New York 
University's Reading Institute (now 
professor of Education at NYU), "'sim- 
ply cannot see thousands of words a 
minute. At such rates, one can skim, 
pick up important phrases, get the gist 
of the material, but certainly not see 
every word." 

2. The Reading Dynamics Institute reports 
that a few of its students are reaching 
speeds of 20,000 words per minute. 
Some reading authorities who have at- 
tended public demonstrations of such 
high-velocity word-gulping grant that 
they are impressive, but insist that the 
performances must be regarded with 
reservations. For example, Dr. Anne 
McKillop, professor of education at 
Columbia University's Teachers Col- 
lege, asks: ‘What is the actual degree 
of comprehension when reading is done 
at such extreme speeds? I would like 
to see some very careful scientific 
testing. '' And at least one member of 
the Reading Dynamics staff has ac- 
knowledged the need for more proof of 
comprehension. 

3. Clifton Fadiman once remarked, "I be- 
lieve that tripe should be read with the 
speed of light, and, let us say, Toynbee's 
A Study of History with tortoise delib- 
eration. And most books are nearer to 
tripe than to Toynbee. " 

* * 


IV: NEWS, NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Litigation between The Reading Dynamics 
Institute, Inc. and The School of Vertical 
Reading took place before Judge Blanc in the 
Philadelphia courts, January 3 and 4, 1962. 
Members should be interested to know that 
the Reading Dynamics people claimed that the 
idea, "Reading down the page", is a trade 
secret originated by them, and were seeking 
to enjoin the school of Vertical Reading from 
using this idea. Their claim was that this 
trade secret was gotten from them by the of- 
ficers of the School of Vertical Reading by 
their having taken a course. Outcome to be 
decided by court trial, but no enjoinder has 
been issued. 


* * * 


The legality of the Reading Dynamics In- 
stitute waiver, which registrants for their 
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course must sign, and which forbids the reg- 
istrant from teaching someone else through 
the use of their techniques, according to one 
attorney's view, is without merit. Attorney 
Karlavage, representing the School of Vertical 
Reading, indicates that since no remunera- 
tion changed hands from Reading Dynamics 
Institute to any registrant signing the waiver, 
the waiver is not binding on the registrant. 


At the annual convention in Philadelphia, 
NCTE President Harold Allen was reported 
to have depiored IRA's establishment as a 
separate organization, claiming that the two 
organizations’ purposes were similar and in- 
dicating that IRA should have been a part of 
NCTE, comprising mostly the elementary 
section. Sheldon, President of IRA, was non- 
committal in his commentary. Questions 
abound! 


The organization ofa pre-conference sym- 
posium on comprehension (no admission fee, 
no attendance at the conference required) to 
take place Friday, March 30, 1962, in Room 
308 of the University Center at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, has been completed. Members' at- 
tention is directed to this special session 
since it is open by invitation to members of 
the association as well as to interested read- 
ing specialists, consultants, and supervisors 
in the public and private schools, colleges, 
and universities. The pre-conference sym- 
posium will be sponsored by Lehigh University 
and by C. R. A. on a complimentary basis from 
Lehigh University. 


Participants: 

Dr. William Sheldon, President, IRA -- 
What is Reading Comprehension?—A 
Research View 

Dr. Miriam Bryan, Assoc. Director of 
Test Development, Educ. Testing Serv- 
ice -- What is Reading Comprehension ? 

Dr. Russell Stauffer, U. of Delaware -- 
What is Adequate Comprehension— When 
is Comprehension Adequate ? 


To be followed by response and discussion 
on a thinking out loud basis to such questions 
as: If the satisfaction of the individual's pur- 
pose for reading is defined as adequate com- 
prehension when reading at 400 or 500 WPM, 
what justification is there for our insistance 
on 90% comprehension as the minimum basis 
for classifying a child as independent in read- 
ing? Isa five minute retelling of what was 
read inthree minutes (90 to 160 pages in speed 
demonstrations)adequate comprehension ? etc, 
etc. 


* * * 
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In an effort tocome to grips with the con- 
troversial problems of reading, the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York has given a $20, 000 grant 
to City Collegeof New York. This is to enable 
Miss Jeanne Chall (program participant in our 
annual meeting) toprepare a critical summary 
of currently available research on methods of 
teaching beginning reading. Miss Chall will 
analyze current literature on the methods, 
issues andprocedures of the teaching of read- 
ing, and will interview reading proponents of 
the various methods. She will also visit class- 
rooms inorder to observe these methods in 
action, will discuss the questions of reading 
with teachers and school administrators and 
will examine students' achievement records 
in the U.S. , Canada, and other countries. The 
goal of the study is to bring together all valid 
knowledge on how to teach reading, and tode- 
termine what areas need further researchand 
study. (New York Times, December 2, 1961.) 


@ 


COMMENTING onteaching machines inthe 
October, 1961 issue of ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, Arthur I. Gates states: "I believe 
that teaching machines in general have many 
desirable features, even if they are not so 
free from limitations as some recent enthu- 
siasts seem to have implied. Isincerely hope 
that many new machines will prove to have 
great overall value. The fact that machines 
for improving certain basal techniques in 
reading have not proved to be good teaching 
devices, either educationally or economically, 
does not imply that the newteaching machines 
will be found wanting. I believe, however, 
that vigorous efforts should be made to ex- 
plore the possibilities of developing newforms 
of printed materials that will teach effectively 
without elaborate and expensive machinery. 
Finally, the sixty-year history of machines 
for pacing reading does suggest, clearly and 
emphatically, that educators should demand 
that critical research precede rather than 
follow acceptance, for general use, of any 
teaching machines. When reliable and valid 
evidence of the value ofa teaching machine is 
not at hand, the history of reading pacing 
machines justifies one suggestion -- caveat 
emptor. " 


Paul Witty reports in the October, 1961 is- 
sue of EDUCATION magazine the results of his 
study of pupils’ play, recreation, and reading 
interests. The magazines liked best by boys 


in grades 9 and 10 include LIFE, SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, LOOK, TIME, SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED, in that order. For the girls the 
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order is: LIFE, SEVENTEEN, LOOK, SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST, McCALL's, LADIES' 
HOME JOURNAL, and READER's DIGEST. 
The activities preferred by both girls and 
boys in grades 9 and 10 were fairly similar. 
The boys listed: watching TV, going to the 
movies, listening to the radio, reading maga- 
zines, reading stories in books, reading the 
newspaper, and reading comics. The girls 
differed only slightly in an item or two. 


Judging by the results of the study on the 
masculinity-femininity of reading, either a 
gross change has taken place, or interpreta- 
tion must be cautiously done. A question of 
amount of time spent in the various activities 
suggests itself. 


V: SUMMARY RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


Word Recognition Tachistoscopic Effects 


A-1 


SPRAGUE, ROBERT L., "Effects of Differ- 
ential Training on Tachistoscopic Thresholds,” 
J. of Experimental Psychology, 1959, 58, 
227-231. 45 University psychology students 
participated in this experiment, 34 men and 
11 women. Subjects were randomly assigned 
to three experimental groups: A'’Pronounce" 
group, a "Read" group, and a''Verbal'' group. 
All students received a training phase in the 
experiment. The ''Pronounce" subjects were 
instructed to read and pronounce each word 
as it was shown. The "Read" subjects were 
instructed to read silently to themselves each 
word that was shown with the exception that 
they were told to pronounce each new word 
the first time it appeared and only then. The 
"Verbal"' subjects were instructed to repeat 
aloud each word after hearing the examiner 
pronounce it. The subjects were told to write 
a list of all the words they could recall. The 
"Verbal"’ subjects were instructed to repeat 
every word they could remember from the 
list of words. After the training period all 
subjects were given 8 to 10 minutes of adap- 
tation trials on a tachistoscope, then their 
tachistoscopic recognition thresholds were 
determined. The results of this experiment 
indicate that the reading method and the pro- 
nunciation method of training are effective in 
lowering tachistoscopic thresholds, whereas 
the verbal method is not effective. 15 refs. 


A. J. Mazurkiewicz 
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Word Recognition Audio-visual Phonics 


A-2 


LUSER, CAROLYN, STANTON, EILEEN, and 
DOYLE, CHARLESI. '"'Effect of an Audio- 
Visual Phonics Aid inthe Intermediate Grades," 
J. of Educ. Psychology, 1958, 49, 28-30. 
Third and fourth grade students were used in 
this experiment. Both the experimental and 
the control groups were chosen from a lower 
socio-economic area, with many semitran- 
sients. The sample contained many Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, and other national- 
ities. Tests administered were Kuhlman- 
Anderson, Form D, Gray's Oral Reading 
Paragraphs, Stanford Primary Reading, Form 
D, and Ayres Spelling Scale. Pretests showed 
more than an average number of handicapped 
readers. Average reading scores for all 8 
grades tested were below grade-level read- 
ing expectancy. 300 subjects participated in 
pretesting, 214 completed tests at conclusion 
of experiment. An experimental and a con- 
trol room were selected in each school onthe 
basis of the pretesting. The experimental 
groups received 43 twenty-minute sessions of 
phonics drilland individual pupilcharts. Ses- 
sions given three times a week for fifteen 
weeks. At the conclusion of the experiment 
both the experimental and controlgroups were 
retested with the complete battery of tests. 
The study shows that audio-visual aids canbe 
used as an aid in the teaching of reading in 
underprivileged areas and that it can help 
considerably in increasing paragraph meaning 
and spelling. 3 refs. 
A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


Classroom Ability Grouping 


A-1 


HART, RICHARD, H. ‘''The Effectiveness of 
an Approach to the Problem of Varying Abili- 
ties in Teaching Reading,'' J. of Educ. Re- 
search, 1959, (Feb.), 52, 228-231. Fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade groups were used in 
this experiment. Both the experimental and 
the regular reading groups were comparable 
in every way -- equalnatural ability and equal 
home influence. 96 pupils took part in the 
fourth tofifth grade experiment, 47 in regular 
and 49 in the experimental reading program. 
94 participated in the fifth to sixth grade ex- 
periment, 49 in the regular, and 45 in the 
experimental reading program. Teachers and 
instructional materials were very similar in 
both the experimental and regular reading 
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groups. The pupils were given the Reading 
Battery of the Cal. Achievement Tests, the 
Durrell-Sullivan Intermediate Reading Survey 
and 1950 S-Form, Cal. Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity. On the basis of these tests 
pupils were divided into ability groups. Atime 
of 85 minutes daily was set aside during which 
time the pupils of similar ability (experimen- 
tal) met with a teacher for language arts -- 
reading, writing, spelling, and English. The 
teacher worked with the pupils for two school 
years. This study showed that the students 
in the experimental groups achieved signifi- 
cantly greater in reading than did those inthe 
regular program. As a result of this study, 
ability grouping deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


Instructional Procedures 


"Set'' and Tachistoscopic Training 
A-1 


MARVEL, JOHN A. ‘Acquisition and Reten- 
tion of Reading Performance on Two Response 
Dimensions as Related to 'Set' and Tachisto- 
scopic Training, "' J. of Educ. Research, 1959 
(Feb), 52, 232-237. 156 students in sopho- 
more English classes participated in this ex- 
periment. Students were divided into 4 equal 
groups. (39) The assignment of teachers and 
students was done randomly. Group A, ta- 
chistoscopic training without verbal "set" for 
speed; Group B, tachistoscopic training with 
verbal "'set"' for speed; GroupC, verbal''set'' 
for speed with rate-check without the tachis- 
toscope; Group D, control who received no 
special instruction in reading. Prior to in- 
structional period each group was given a 
pretest, the Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test, Form A. Eachgroup was given 
sixteen 20-minute periods of instruction, 2 
days a week over an interval of 8 weeks. The 
Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test , 
Form B, was given as the post-training test. 
9 weeks after the termination of reading in- 
struction the Survey Section of Diagnostic 
Reading Test, Form C, was administered as 
a retention check. The study showed that 
verbal "'set'' group without the tachistoscopic 
training made greater gains in rate than any 
of the other groups. Comprehension perform- 
ance was not affected by any of the methods 
employed. Reading ability can be improved 
by increasing the motivation of the student, 
and he in turn will evolve the most effective 
technique for reading improvement. 15 refs. 
A. J. Mazurkiewicz 
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Ability Hearing and Reading Vocab. 


A-1 


ANDERSON, IRVING H., and FAIRBANKS, 
GRANT. ‘''Common and Differential Factors 
in Reading Vocabulary and Hearing Vocabu- 
lary, '' Journal of Educ. Research, 1937, 30, 
317-324. 220freshmen from State University 
were chosen at random from a class list. 
Scores on the University of Iowa Qualifying 
Examination, of which the Iowa Silent Test is 
a part, were available for all S's. The S's 
were divided into three groups on the basis of 
reading ability. The S's were tested in their 
ability to recognize words read and heard. 
Form C of the Inglis Tests of English Vocabu- 
lary was used to measure reading vocabulary. 
An unselected sample of 50 items from Form 
B of the Inglis Tests was recorded phono- 
graphically and used to test hearing vocabu- 
lary. The 2 vocabulary tests were admin- 
istered to small groups on different days. 
The poor readers scored higher in the hear- 
ing than in the reading vocabulary test. The 
S's inthe median and superior reading groups 
were higher in reading vocabulary than in 
hearing vocabulary. This study shows that 
superior silent reading ability is character- 
ized by reading knowledge of words which are 
not ordinarily used, and that poor reading is 
the inability to recognize words visually, al- 
though the reader understands these in hear- 
ing them. 

A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


Speed Eye-Movement Training Effect 


A-1 


SISSON, E. DONALD. ''Eye-Movement Train- 
ing As a Means of Improving Reading Ability," 
J. of Educ. Research, 1938, 37, 35-41. Train- 
ing eye movements with training vs. mere 
motivated reading. The subjects of this ex- 
periment were selected on the basis of Chap- 
man-Cook Speed of Reading tests, given in 2 


versity of Minnesota. 3groups were obtained 
of approximately equal score. Group I, the 
eye-movement training, Group II, the moti- 
vated reading group, and Group III, the control 
(no training) group. Each started with 10 sub- 
jects, a total of 30 in all. 29 completed the 
experiment. 2 copies of the novel "Saints 
Progress'' were used. One copy marked for 
eye movements, the other copy unmarked. 


Group land II were given instructions explain- 
ing the desirability of increasing the speed of 
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reading. The E met thegroups for 15 minutes 
each day for 4 weeks. The subjects in each 
group were not aware they were taking part 
in an experiment. At the end of the training 
period all 3 groups were again tested before 
the camera. This study showed that eye 
movement training was no more efficient than 
reading with the intent to improve, and may 
distract from what is being read, thus reducing 
comprehension. 

A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


Developmental Reading 


Effect on S. A. T. Scores 
A-1 


PALLONE, NATHANIEL J., "Effects of 
Short- and Long-Term Developmental Reading 
Courses Upon S. A. T. Verbal Scores, "' Pers. 
and Guid. J., 1961, 39, 654-7. 20 S's from 
an "independent prep school for boys near 
Washington, D.C." participated in a 6-week 
developmental reading and vocabulary pro- 
gram designed to improve their basic verbal 
skills. The group was pre- and post-tested 
on alternate forms of the Coop. Reading Test 
and showed a mean gain of 19 “ile points. 10 
days after completing the course they were 
re-administered the S. A. T. and these scores 
were compared with scores made 5 months 
earlier. The group showed an average gain 
of 98.3 points on the S.A.T. Verbal score 
with a range of from -10 to 242. During the 
following year these same S's, plus an addi- 
tional 80, were given a daily course in read- 
ing improvement from Sept. until March. In 
this program, instruction in formal logic and 
methods of analyzing verbal analogies was 
stressed, in addition to typical developmental 
reading activities. S's were again tested on 
the S.A. T. following this program. Those 
who participated in the long-term program 
gained 109 points over their prior perform- 
ance, whereas those who had taken both the 
long-term and short-term program improved 
126 points. S.A.T. Verbal scores typically 
show again of 35points during the senior year 
in high school. The S's in this study were 
"academically talented" (Otis I. Q. higher than 
115) and obviously highly motivated to enter 
college. The results suggest that an intensive 
developmental reading program offered to 
such students (particularly those who are un- 
derachieving in reading) can result in sub- 
stantial gains on verbal aptitude scores. Fur- 
ther, greater gains can be expected from S's 
exposed to a longer program. 3 refs. 
Martha J. Maxwell 
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Word Recognition Audio-visual Phonics 


A-2 


LUSER, CAROLYN, STANTON, EILEEN, and 
DOYLE, CHARLESI. "Effect of an Audio- 
Visual Phonics Aid inthe Intermediate Grades," 
J. of Educ. Psychology, 1958, 49, 28-30. 
Third and fourth grade students were used in 
this experiment. Both the experimental and 
the control groups were chosen from a lower 
socio-economic area, with many semitran- 
sients. The sample contained many Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, and other national- 
ities. Tests administered were Kuhlman- 
Anderson, Form D, Gray's Oral Reading 
Paragraphs, Stanford Primary Reading, Form 
D, and Ayres Spelling Scale. Pretests showed 
more than an average number of handicapped 
readers. Average reading scores for all 8 
grades tested were below grade-level read- 
ing expectancy. 300 subjects participated in 
pretesting, 214 completed tests at conclusion 
of experiment. An experimental and a con- 
trol room were selected in each school onthe 
basis of the pretesting. The experimental 
groups received 43 twenty-minute sessions of 
phonics drilland individual pupilcharts. Ses- 
sions given three times a week for fifteen 
weeks. At the conclusion of the experiment 
both the experimental and controlgroups were 
retested with the complete battery of tests. 
The study shows that audio-visual aids canbe 
used as an aid in the teaching of reading in 
underprivileged areas and that it can help 
considerably in increasing paragraph meaning 
and spelling. 3 refs. 
A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


Classroom Ability Grouping 


A-1 


HART, RICHARD, H. "The Effectiveness of 
an Approach to the Problem of Varying Abili- 
ties in Teaching Reading,'' J. of Educ. Re- 
search, 1959, (Feb.), 52, 228-231. Fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade groups were used in 
this experiment. Both the experimental and 
the regular reading groups were comparable 
in every way -- equalnatural ability and equal 
home influence. 96 pupils took part in the 
fourth tofifth grade experiment, 47 in regular 
and 49 in the experimental reading program. 
94 participated in the fifth to sixth grade ex- 
periment, 49 in the regular, and 45 in the 
experimental reading program. Teachers and 
instructional materials were very similar in 
both the experimental and regular reading 
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groups. The pupils were given the Reading 
Battery of the Cal. Achievement Tests, the 
Durrell-Sullivan Intermediate Reading Survey 
and 1950 S-Form, Cal. Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity. On the basis of these tests 
pupils were divided into ability groups. Atime 
of 85 minutes daily was set aside during which 
time the pupils of similar ability (experimen- 
tal) met with a teacher for language arts -- 
reading, writing, spelling, and English. The 
teacher worked with the pupils for two school 
years. This study showed that the students 
in the experimental groups achieved signifi- 
cantly greater in reading than did those inthe 
regular program. As a result of this study, 
ability grouping deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


Instructional Procedures 


"Set'' and Tachistoscopic Training 
A-1 


MARVEL, JOHN A. "Acquisition and Reten- 
tion of Reading Performance on Two Response 
Dimensions as Related to 'Set' and Tachisto- 
scopic Training," J. of Educ. Research, 1959 
(Feb), 52, 232-237. 156 students in sopho- 
more English classes participated in this ex- 
periment. Students were divided into 4 equal 
groups. (39) The assignment of teachers and 
students was done randomly. Group A, ta- 
chistoscopic training without verbal ''set"' for 
speed; Group B, tachistoscopic training with 
verbal ''set" for speed; GroupC, verbal''set"' 
for speed with rate-check without the tachis- 
toscope; Group D, control who received no 
special instruction in reading. Prior to in- 
structional period each group was given a 
pretest, the Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test, Form A. Eachgroup wasgiven 
sixteen 20-minute periods of instruction, 2 
days a week over an interval of 8 weeks. The 
Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test, 
Form B, was given as the post-training test. 
9 weeks after the termination of reading in- 
struction the Survey Section of Diagnostic 
Reading Test, Form C, was administered as 
a retention check. The study showed that 
verbal "'set'' group without the tachistoscopic 
training made greater gains in rate than any 
of the other groups. Comprehension perform- 
ance was not affected by any of the methods 
employed. Reading ability can be improved 
by increasing the motivation of the student, 
and he in turn will evolve the most effective 
technique for reading improvement. 15refs. 
A. J. Mazurkiewicz 
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Ability Hearing and Reading Vocab. 


A-1 


ANDERSON, IRVING H., and FAIRBANKS, 
GRANT. ''Common and Differential Factors 
in Reading Vocabulary and Hearing Vocabu- 
lary, "' Journal of Educ. Research, 1937, 30, 
317-324. 220freshmen from State University 
were chosen at random from a class list. 
Scores on the University of Iowa Qualifying 
Examination, of which the Iowa Silent Test is 
a part, were available for all S's. The S's 
were divided into three groups on the basis of 
reading ability. The S's were tested in their 
ability to recognize words read and heard. 
Form C of the Inglis Tests of English Vocabu- 
lary was used to measure reading vocabulary. 
An unselected sample of 50 items from Form 
B of the Inglis Tests was recorded phono- 
graphically and used to test hearing vocabu- 
lary. The 2 vocabulary tests were admin- 
istered to small groups on different days. 
The poor readers scored higher in the hear- 
ing than in the reading vocabulary test. The 
S's inthe median and superior reading groups 
were higher in reading vocabulary than in 
hearing vocabulary. This study shows that 
superior silent reading ability is character- 
ized by reading knowledge of words which are 
not ordinarily used, and that poor reading is 
the inability to recognize words visually, al- 
though the reader understands these in hear- 
ing them. 

A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


Speed Eye-Movement Training Effect 


A-1 


SISSON, E. DONALD. ''Eye-Movement Train- 
ing As a Means of Improving Reading Ability," 
J. of Educ. Research, 1938, 37, 35-41. Train- 
ing eye movements with training vs. mere 
motivated reading. The subjects of this ex- 
periment were selected on the basis of Chap- 
man-Cook Speed of Reading tests, given in 2 
classes of the course How to Study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 3groups were obtained 
of approximately equal score. Group I, the 
eye-movement training, Group II, the moti- 
vated reading group, and Group III, the control 
(no training) group. Each started with 10 sub- 
jects, a total of 30 in all. 29 completed the 
experiment. 2 copies of the novel "'Saints 
Progress" were used. One copy marked for 
eye movements, the other copy unmarked. 


Group land II were given instructions explain- 
ing the desirability of increasing the speed of 
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reading. The E met thegroups for 15 minutes 
each day for 4 weeks. The subjects in each 
group were not aware they were taking part 
in an experiment. At the end of the training 
period all 3 groups were again tested before 
the camera. This study showed that eye 
movement training was no more efficient than 
reading with the intent to improve, and may 
distract from what is being read, thus reducing 
comprehension. 

A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


Developmental Reading 


Effect on S. A. T. Scores 
A-1 


PALLONE, NATHANIEL J., "Effects of 
Short- and Long-Term Developmental Reading 
Courses Upon S. A. T. Verbal Scores, '"' Pers. 
and Guid. J., 1961, 39, 654-7. 20 S's from 
an "independent prep school for boys near 
Washington, D.C." participated in a 6-week 
developmental reading and vocabulary pro- 
gram designed to improve their basic verbal 
skills. The group was pre- and post-tested 
on alternate forms of the Coop. Reading Test 
and showed a mean gain of 19 “ile points. 10 
days after completing the course they were 
re-administered the S. A. T. and these scores 
were compared with scores made 5 months 
earlier. The group showed an average gain 
of 98.3 points on the S.A.T. Verbal score 
with a range of from -10 to 242. During the 
following year these same S's, plus an addi- 
tional 80, were given a daily course in read- 
ing improvement from Sept. until March. In 
this program, instruction in formal logic and 
methods of analyzing verbal analogies was 
stressed, in addition to typical developmental 
reading activities. S's were again tested on 
the S.A. T. following this program. Those 
who participated in the long-term program 
gained 109 points over their prior perform- 
ance, whereas those who had taken both the 
long-term and short-term program improved 
126 points. S.A.T. Verbal scores typically 
show again of 35points during the senior year 
in high school. The S's in this study were 
"academically talented" (Otis I. Q. higher than 
115) and obviously highly motivated to enter 
college. The results suggest that an intensive 
developmental reading program offered to 
such students (particularly those who are un- 
derachieving in reading) can result in sub- 
stantial gains onverbal aptitude scores. Fur- 
ther, greater gains can be expected from S's 
exposed to a longer program. 3 refs. 
Martha J. Maxwell 
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Theory 


Psychology of Reading 
A-1 


NAMUM, ALFRED and PRELINGER, ERNST 
(Dept. of Student Mental Hygiene, Yale U.), 
On the Psychology of the Reading Process, 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 4, Oct. 1961, pp. 820-828. The 
authors discuss the reading process from the 
motivational and cognitive standpoint. It is 
contended that the motivation for learning to 
read has been blandly accepted and categor- 
ized as reading interests by authors of read- 
ing textbooks. On the other hand, psycho- 
analysts view motivation and reading interms 
of drive-states and defense mechanisms. 
Psychoanalysts are credited with directing 
the most detailed attention to the dynamics of 
the motivational aspects of reading. In dis- 
cussing the cognitive aspects of reading, it 
is viewed in terms of perceptive and integra- 
tive functions. An overview of research in 
perceptive processes is included and valuable 
comments are appended from a psychoanaly- 
tic orientation, i.e., ''The idea that less ac- 
curate, less conscious, and less systematic 
forms of perception may be insome instances 
and for some purposes more effective, isa 
familiar one to psychoanalysis."' The authors 
suggest that the integrative functions of read- 
ing must extend beyond context and read- 
ability, and incorporate the structural as- 
pects of ego psychology. 34 refs. 


Charles J. Versacci 
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Visual-Kinesthetic Factors 


A-1 
ROBERTS, RICHARD W. and COLEMAN, 
JAMES. "An Investigation of the Role of 


Visual and Kinesthetic Factors in Reading 
Failure, '' J. of Educ. Research, Feb. 1958, 
51, 445-451. Two groups of children were 
selected, the E group, 27 boys from the 
Clinical School and the C (control) group of 
29 boys from the University (Calif. ) Elemen- 
tary School. Groups were matched as to sex, 
age, intelligence, socio-economic background 
and motivation. E group showed an average 
reading retardation of 2.9 grades. 20 three- 
letter nonsense syllables consisting of 2 con- 
sonants and a vowel between them. 10 were 
used in testing and 10 different ones used in 
pre-learning period. For each condition of 
learning, different sets of 5 were used. Each 
subject required to learn material (1) by pre- 
sentation alone (V) and (2) visual and kines- 
thetic (V-K). Order of learning was varied. 
Cards on which syllables were written were 
exposed 10 seconds. In the V-K method he 
traced it, then was given a chance to write as 
many as he could. When finished, examiner 
indicated those right and wrong. Continued 
until child could produce all. Following first 
testing period the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test was given. Then second presentation 
was made. Study indicates a proportion of 
reading failures may be due to lack of visual 
perceptual acuity. 1 ref. 
A. J. Mazurkiewicz 


OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE READING ASSOCIATION 


President: Dr. Albert J. Mazurkiewicz, Lehigh University - Term expires Aug. 31, 1962 
President Elect: Mrs. Clay Ketcham, Lafayette College - Term Sept. 1, 1962 - Aug. 31, 1963 
Past President: Mr. Bruce Brigham, Temple University - Term expires, Aug. 31, 1962 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Charles Versacci, Lehigh University - Indefinite Appointment 
Directors: Dr. William Gaines, Delaware St. College, Del. - Term expires 1964 

Mr. A. B. Herr, Rochester Institute of Tech., N. Y. - Term expires 1964 

Dr. Martha Maxwell, University of Maryland, Md. - Term expires 1963 

Dr. Charles Shinaberry, Slippery Rock St. College, Pa. - Term expires 1963 

Mr. Paul Terwilliger, Gettysburg College, Pa. - Term expires 1962 


(Sixth director - vacancy) 


The following have been appointed contributing editors to the Journal of the Reading Specialist: 


M. Jerry Weiss -- English Journal 


Clay Ketchem -- College English 


Francis L. Christ -- Journal of Developmental Reading 
Martha Maxwell -- Journal of Personnel and Guidance 
John E. Daniel -- Journal of Experimental Education 
Edward Dubin -- Journal of Clinical Psychology 


Charles J. Versacci -- Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
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